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Notes of the Week 


The War 











PART from the Eastern theatre, where our | 
A Russian friends are evidently being hard 


pressed, though they yield ground only 
after inflicting heavy losses on the enemy which must 
tell in the long run, everything goes satisfactorily. 
The German-Austrian forces are still making deter- 
mined efforts to recover Lemberg as they have re- 
covered Przemysl, and the Grand Duke defeats them 
at one place only to find them coming on in strength 
at another. German accounts of events in Galicia are, 
however, no more trustworthy than her accounts of 
happenings in the West, where the French have con- 
tinued to progress, despite all opposition. Whenever 
Germany reports that the French have been repulsed 
or defeated, it may confidently be predicted that some 
new position, carefully prepared for defence, has been 
captured. The Italians are proving more than 
a match for the Austrians sent against them, and in 
the Gallipoli Peninsula the Turks are sensibly weaken- 
ing, though the nature of the ground makes progress 
slow. An air raid by the Allies ori Karlsruhe by way 
of reprisal will have given the Germans a taste of the 
sort of visit they like to pay to undefended French 
and British towns. Every air raid on the Allies’ 
territory ought to be met by an air raid on 
Germany. The Greek elections have resulted in 
a triumph for M. Venizelos, and Greece is appreci- 
ably nearer the hour when she will send her forces to 
assist the cause of the Allies. What the outcome of 
Mr. Wilson’s Note will be remains to be seen. German 
intrigue in America seems to have carried even Mr. 
Bryan off his balance, but Mr. Wilson’s appeal to 
humanity as well as international law has cut the 
ground from under Germany’s feet. No inkling of 
the lines Germany’s reply will take has been vouch- 
safed. 
The Cost of the War 
Mr. Asquith’s statements in Parliament last week 
and this afford some idea of what this terrible war is 


| Russia, Germany, and the resi have been? 











, costing, not only in money but in men. Ten months’ 


casualties total over a quarter of a million; of that 


, number the killed amount to 50,000. Unhappily the 
| proportion of losses per week will increase with the 


greater activity assumed. And if British losses have 


| been thus heavy, what must the losses of France, 


The crime 
against humanity for which the authors of the war 
must ever be held accountable is only more tragic than 
the waste of wealth. In moving a further Vote of 
Credit for £250,000,000 Mr. Asquith explained that 
where the daily expenditure in the last financial year 
was one and a half millions, it is now more than two 
and a half millions, and is likely to become more than 
three millions. In other words, if the war lasts another 
twelve months, it will add a thousand millions to the 
already heavily swollen National Debt. Such is the 
price we have to pay for blind confidence in the past 
and for the security of our liberty in the present and 
the future. 


Mr. Asquith’s Repugnant Task 

A rather unfortunate choice of words by Mr. Asquith 
in his reference to the Coalition Government has occa- 
sioned a certain searching of hearts in Unionist ranks. 
The task of reconstructing the Cabinet, he said, was 
as repugnant as could fall to the lot of any man. 
What he meant, of course, was that it was painful and 
repugnant to have to part with colleagues with whom 
he has worked so long and so closely. That Mr. 
Asquith did not intend to make any offensive reflection 
on his new colleagues is clear from his expression of 
pleasure that Sir Edward Carson is Attorney-General. 
Sir Edward Carson refused to join the Government at 
first, but yielded to pressure, and it is matter for 
regret, as Mr. Asquith now says, and we said at the 
time, that Mr. Redmond did not see his way to follow 
Sir Edward Carson’s example. Mr. Asquith did not 
alter and broaden the basis of his Government without 
misgiving, but a situation “without parallel in our 
national history’’ made it necessary that the nation 
should act as one man with one brain. Those who are 
partisans before they are patriots may have been 
shocked, but the very repugnance to which Mr. Asquith 
referred is proof that neither the Unionist nor Radical 
leaders are anything of the sort. They at least recog- 
nise that the country split into parties would soon be 
without party, because there would be no country to 
split. 
Wanted, A Deluge of Neuve Chapelles 

Mr. Lloyd George is not only Munitions Minister 
but Munitions Missioner. His Bristol address on 
Saturday was a veritable call to all that is best in the 
workers of the West of England. “It was the men 
of the West who overthrew the Armada. I want you 
to repeat that exploit. I want you to fill our arsenals, 
to fill our wagons with the material that will enable 
our troops to break through the German lines.’’ Ger- 
many can be beaten as much by the British worker at 
home as by the man in the trenches, and Lord Kitchener 
is even bringing skilled men back from the Army to 
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enable the munition factory to turn out every ounce 
that is needed. No trade unionist rule must be allowed 
during the war to override the necessities of the Army 
at the front. “You saw what happened at Neuve 
Chapelle,’’ said Mr. Lloyd George. “We rained shot 
on them and our men got through, but then we had to 
pause. We want a deluge of Neuve Chapelles. Let 
them rain for forty days and forty nights without 
ceasing.’’ The audience rose to this stirring appeal, 
and the only thing about it that strikes the reader as 
amazing is that it should have to be made. But as it 
had to be made, Mr. Lloyd George was the man to 
do it. “We want a deluge of Neuve Chapelles”’ : 
the demand will not soon be forgotten. 
Brains in Action 

When the Army and Navy of a country are mobilised 
for war, it is essential that the brains of the country— 
its thinking men—should also prepare for action. This 
point seems not to have been unduly emphasised in the 
present struggle. Ten months of war, and we take the 
alien o-1estion seriously ; we begin to realise, like Presi- 
dent .acoln, that men may have to be “ fetched ’’; we 
discover the value of a large supply of ammunition; 
and we feel that cotton—the basis of modern high ex- 
plosives—should be made contraband. Ten months— 
and even now no real council of the wise men of the 
nation on its scientific side has been summoned, that we 
may defy or destroy the devices employed against us, 
devices well thought out by minds of extraordinary 
keenness and perseverance. Sir William Ramsay, in a 
letter to the Morning Post, comments pertinently upon 
our procrastination in the matter of allowing cotton to 
pass into Germany through neutral countries. He is 
one of the wise men whose words should be valued and 
acted upon by those in authority. 





Bulgarian Folk-Song 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


I T is quite refreshing to be able to speak 
of a part of Europe that is not at this moment 
at war; but in regard to Bulgaria we feel that, though 
it enjoys this immunity for the present, that condition 
might at any time pass, and, in any case, the wounds 
of old warfare are scarcely yet healed. We need not 
here speak of the country’s part in the Balkan wars 
that were the prelude of this far more extended con- 
flict. Although Bulgarian literature has shown a 
healthy growth since the liberating war of 1877, and 
can now boast some names of genuine importance, what 
may be called formal or regulated literature had been 
somewhat scanty in the country before that date. The 
people shared in the general wealth of oral song to be 
found in Slavonic lands, the copious and unpremedi- 
tated outflowing of articulate emotion that flourishes 
more easily among races of deficient culture than it 
does amid more advanced civilisations. The gift of 
song is one of man’s primitive instincts, and it usually 
seems at its best before education has turned an im- 
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pulse into an art. It need not be denied that literature 
gains more than it loses by the progress of genuine 
education, but there is a loss of freshness and spon. 
taneity, which is inevitable when expression becomes 
self-conscious. We have ourselves gained by the ad. 
vance from “ Beowulf ’’ and the traditional ballads to 
the writings of Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, and 
Shelley; just as France gained by passing from the 
lays of trouvére and troubadour to the works of Hugo 
and Balzac, Verlaine, de Musset, and Pierre Loti. But 
in countries like Bulgaria the compensations as yet do 
not equal the losses, artistic literature being still in its 
infancy; and the nation’s chief literary treasure is the 
old minstrelsy—just as the “Kalevala’’ is the glory 
of the Finns. 

Till about the middle of the past century, 
songs and ballad fragments had floated freely 
about the countryside, in an uncollected and unedited 
condition; they were sung at the village firesides, 
crooned by mothers to their babes, recited by old men 
and women, with whom much must regrettably have 
perished. Such songs were an inherent part of the 
popular folk-lore, the superstitions, historic legends, 
and semi-pagan religion. Ages of partial barbarism 
have ever this picturesqueness, this twilight condition 
of alert imagination and defective learning, very de- 
lightful to view retrospectively, and far less perilous, 
when the worst comes to be said, than the barbaric out- 
breaking and reversion of a generation that has attained 
high scientific proficiency. “Corruptio optimi pessima” 
—we have learned that truth only too disastrously in 
these latter days. Nothing is more deadly than an 
educated madness. 

An immense deal of heathen credulity underlay the 
thin veneer of Christianity which the Greek Church 
had been able to spread over the Slav countries. The 
Bulgars had early their translations of the Scriptures 
and of the Apocrypha, with versions of the fathers 
and lives of saints; but the people themselves read 
little, and the slight vein of intellectual attainment 
reached them in a very diluted degree. In 1842 was 
published at Pesth a collection of Bulgarian national 
songs and proverbs, which is generally supposed to be 
the earliest of its kind. The Romantic spirit was m 
the air, and those who imbibed it were everywhere 
turning to primitive literatures to find the fresh vigour 
and native inspiration that had evaporated from per 
verted classicism. A few years later two brothers, 
Dimitri and Constantine Miladinov, set themselves 
more thoroughly to collect the oral treasures of their 
land. Dimitri was a schoolmaster in Macedonia, Con- 
stantine a student of Moscow University. The latter, 
in his preface, tells us that he collected as mary as 
150 songs from one girl alone, a striking proof of the 
abundance of material. The book was published at 


Agram in 1861. Its patriotic spirit and the satire con- 
tained in some of the verses won the enmity both of 
Turks and Greeks; and though the brothers had the 
sympathetic support of the enlightened Bishop Stross- 
mayer, charges against them were carried to the 
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authorities by certain Greek priests, whose quarrel 
seems to have been theological’ rather than political. 
The result was that the brothers were sentenced to life- 
long captivity. Such strenuous efforts were made on 
their behalf- by Strossmayer, assisted by the Austrian 
and Russian Governments, that the Turks were in- 
duced to consent to their release, with characteristic 
duplicity furnishing an order for the liberation of those 
who were found murdered in their cells. Another 
collection of Bulgar songs was issued at Belgrade by 
Verkovich, who claimed to have taken as many as 270 
from the recitation of one woman. In these days of 
free and: compulsory education, where should we find 
a peasant-woman with a memory so richly stored? 
Later deeds of Verkovich, however, did much to dis- 
credit his- reputation ; to say that he proved something 
of a Macpherson is flattering to him. For an authentic 
knowledge of Bulgarian folk-song we must go chiefly 
to the collections of the Miladinovs, of Dozon (1875), 
and of Cholakov (1875). These are valuable as reper- 
tories of folk-lore as well as of folk-song, the two 
being indeed’ inextricably interwoven. One very dis- 
tinctive feature of Bulgar popular mythology, and of 
Slav myths generally, is the figure of the vzla, so called 
by the Serbs, the Bulgar name being samovida or 
samovila, probably akin to Norse vala. Grimm coin- 
pares the vila to the Teutonic elf, but ‘she is more 
malicious than our usual conception of anything elfin. 
She is usually vicious, mischievous, jealous; very rarely 
benevolent: She carries off children, as well as some- 
times youths and maidens, of whose bones she builds 
weird castles in the clouds. To her belongs the child 
whom an impatient mother thoughtlessly wishes ‘‘to the 
devil.”” Three vilas are said to have visited the infant 
Jesus, with what motive or result is not recorded. Vilas 
are the fairies that come to the bedside of the newborn, 


' bringers of fate, conferring unhappy gifts. Lightning 


is the daughter of a vila, and thunder is her son. One 
of the Miladinov ballads tells of a maiden arrayed for 
the Easter festival whose eyes are torn out by a jealous 
vila; the samovila is particularly fond of tearing out 
maidens’ eyes. 

Another song tells how the hero Marko Krale- 
vich wandered thirsting in the forest, and appealed 
to the trees for water. The forest replied: “Ah, 
brave Marko, curse not the woodlands of Dimna, curse 
the old'samovila, who has taken the seventy springs 
and carried them to the height of the hills. She sells a 
glass of: water—one glass for a pair of dark eyes.” 
In true heroic fashion Marko conquers this vila and 
gains the seventy springs. Sometimes, like mermaids 
or swan-maidens of other tradition, the vila is captured 
and taken home: ‘‘He caught the samovila by her 
auburn hair. From afar he calls to his mother, ‘Come 
forth, dear mother—I bring you a bride, a samovila.’ ”’ 
The strange wife bears a child, but she escapes at last, 
taking her child with her; ‘Did you think that you 
could keep a samovila for your love?’’ It is like the 
mermaid-wives of legend, who go back to the sea at 
last. There are dragons also in these folk-songs, who 











make love to men and women; in one poem a dragon, 
whose visit is accompanied by mysterious havoc, carries 
off a girl: ‘‘The forest was laid low without any wind, 
the village burned without any fire; there was heard a 
barking though there were no dogs; and Dimitra was 
carried away.’’ These undesired visitors may only be 
circumvented by magic, or sometimes by the interposi- 
tion of a priest. There is also mention of the old semi- 
classic Lamias; and in some early tales are curious 
distortions of Christian tradition. Such things are not 
native to the soil; they are alien introductions, like the 
presence of the Virgin in the Kalevala. In one poem 
we are given a picture of Bulgaria’s unhappiness— 
especially sad because we know that in its worst features 
it has been paralleled in the present day. ‘‘They were 
cutting to pieces the old and making slaves of the 
young. ... Wherever they pass the villages were 
burnt; the men they enslave, the villages they burn.”’ 
Worse things have been done lately. In this poem a 
young Janissary, himself a Wallachian who had been 
carried away in youth, comes to the invasion of his 
own land; he leads off a fair maiden as his bride, but 
discovers her to be his own sister. The girl tells him 
that ‘‘when they came to the Wallachian land the 
Turks killed the young Bulgarians, and my brother was 
taken away.’’ ‘‘Arise, sister,’’ says the young man, 
‘let us go home; let us go to our mother.”” Another 
beautiful ballad tells how a forest-robber, who has 
made many mothers childless and many orphans, 
resolves to renounce his outlawed life, that he may go 
home and ‘‘marry the daughter of the priest.’”’ He says 
farewell to the forest, and the forest replies: ‘Till 
this time, Voivode Liben, the old mountain was thy 
mother, the green forest thy bride, adorned with tufted 
plumage, refreshed by the sweet breeze. The grass 
gave thee a bed and the forest leaves a covering; the 
clear waters gave thee drink, to thee sang all the birds 
of the wood. With thee the forest rejoiced, with thee 
the mountain was glad. For thee the stream was cool. 
But now, Liben, thou biddest adieu to the mountain, 
thou dost desire to go home that thy mother may 
betroth thee.’ There is a touch of true poetry in this 
imagined sympathy between man and Nature, the 
“pathetic fallacy’’ that is by no means a modern 
invention. 

These poems give another proof, if one were 
needed, that poetry may rise naturally, beautifully, 
spontaneously, in countries of rude culture and dis- 
tracted social conditions—that oppression, bloodshed, 
ignorance, superstition, are not the worst .nursing- 
mothers of national song. A new tone comes when 
education brings self-consciousness, and though we 
would not surrender the modern, the cultivated, we 
certainly cannot afford to ignore the primitive, with its 
strong breathings of the soil, its keen native impulse, 
its fierce force and unveiled passion. Bulgaria may 
not wish to give up the poems of Slaviskov or the fiction 
of Karavelov; but she must still feel that her best con- 
tribution to the world’s literature has been the wealth 
of her folk-song. 
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Aftermaths— VI 
A NEW EARTH 


O far, the material issues of the war have been the 
theme of these articles. What of those deeper 
things of the spirit which 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing ? 

When the thunderstorm of war has rolled away from 
the earth, leaving it drenched in tears and blood, 
devastated, wrecked, what will new seasons bring to 
the sons of men? One thing is patent. Great Britain 
and the world cannot be as they have been of yore. 
The fiery trial will have brought in its train retribution, 
consummation, a new heaven, a new earth. Read 
afresh the journal of the Court of Pumpernickel as 
Thackeray sketched it in “ Vanity Fair,’’ and then turn 
to that Book of the Beast, in which is detailed the 
doings of the German armies in Belgium. In sixty 
years how ghastly have been the decline and fall of 
the race which to-day, at the bar of the civilised world, 
stands condemned of systematic infamies that sink it, 
root and branch, below the verge of redemption. That 
the men who plotted these brutal crimes should now 
deny their perpetration but adds to the sense of loath- 
ing and contempt in which the authors of the crimes 
are held by other peoples. The German Chancellor 
wrathfully appealing to the sanctity of treaties is a 
spectacle to excite the laughter of Olympus. The 
modern Teuton has adopted the creed of the gladiator 
and the buccaneer, truly a degraded, anti-human code. 
Take the Piltdown man—half-bestial, half-human— 
endow him with gifts of scientific mastery, and behold 
the ideal of seventy millions of folk in the twentieth 
century. A community under which the systematic 
murder of its own soldiery on the battlefield, when too 
badly wounded to continue their 7é/e as cannon fodder, 
is organised and justified, has sunk in the scale low 
as the cannibals of New Guinea. Let it be borne in 
mind that, when the trained human knackers have 
butchered a bleeding wretch of their own nationality, 
they coolly strip the murdered man of his uniform in 
the same fashion as a horse would be flayed; the dead 
carcase is then tossed on to a pile of other murdered 
folk, to be soaked with paraffin and burnt. It is 
obvious that shame, ruin and destruction must dog 
the heels of any race capable of such deeds. There 
can be no parley, no half-way house of compromise, 
with perpetrators of such vileness. Politically, they 
must become extinct. To doubt this issue of the 
present conflict would be utter apostasy toward the 
moral government of the world. The economy of man- 
kind has to be purged of the virus of Bernhardi or, 
poison-stricken, to be blotted out of existence and 
perish. There was a period in the tide of life when 
reptiles, each an armoury of atrocious offence, domi- 
nated land and sea. They fought their ghastly battles 
to extinction. It is conceivable that the reptile breed 
might have continued to hold its own and become 
gifted with a bastard type of intelligence. 





Had the | 





trend of evolution led that way the philosophy of such 
creatures would have been moulded pretty much on 
the pattern of Potsdam. But now we dig their bones 
out of the lias or read their labels in museums. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned the resultant of 
the war obviously will be to free us of many a politica] 
incubus. A Cabinet to which is summoned representa- 
tives of every phase of civic thought will mould anew 
the future destiny of a United Empire, even should it 
ultimately melt asunder into its component groups, 
Universal service we know to be a matter of the im- 
mediate future, a service probably of the Swiss type, 
avoiding the herding of young men into barracks at 
the period when they should be acquiring the know- 
ledge of their lives’ work. We are to have m some 
form a representative assembly which shall mirror the 
aspirations of every part of our wide-flung Empire. 
Great and Greater Britain will emerge from the struggle 
one Power, broad-based upon the solidarity of the 
British Raj. Shall we not perhaps go one step farther? 
Whether the United States be dragged into the fight 
or no, is there not sufficient community of ideal between 
our American cousins and ourselves to render a closer 
rapprochement possible? It is not conceivable that 
the Act of Independence should be repealed, but 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa shape their own 
destinies and still are British to the core. On our 
side of the Atlantic is the ancient quarry from which 
the American Republic has been hewn. Let the two 
great Anglo-Saxon peoples lay their heads together 
and agree henceforth to act, for exterior purposes, as 
one State. Thus would half the threatening problems 
of the future be solved. Germany has not only to be 
bound in fetters as a convict State, but she has to be 
isolated within a ring fence of Trade. Her goods must 
internationally be heavily taxed or boycotted. Every 
civilised Power will unite in forging a barrier to her 
future commercial expansion. The world cannot afford 
to fight Armageddon a second time. 

The Latin countries of Europe will, when the 
struggle is over, blossom into renaissance. The glories 
of ancient France and Italy, now no longer estranged 
but sister States, will revive. The root of bitterness, 
the poisoning of the wells, which Germany has system- 
atically achieved, will be of the past. Russia, her deep 
spiritual forces rekindled at the torch of war and suf- 
fering, will attract a Pactolian stream from her Westem 
Allies. This will fructify and change the face of her 
vast heritage of Empire. In the next twenty years 
the Balkan States and Greece will have evolved beyond 
recognition, for they are for ever freed from the mort- 
main of the Turk. The Turkish Empire is doomed 
beyond recall. Doubtless the race will accept its fate 
as Kismet. That reign of savagery has blighted some 
of the world’s fairest lands. It has become an 


anachronism. The dead hand crumbles into dust. As 
to the coming fate of China and Japan, this must 
depend upon the wisdom and political instinct of the 
leaders of men, mainly those of Great Britain and the 
United States. If they are true seers, to whom is the 
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yision of veritable national regeneration, the yellow 
problem will be slowly solved by freedom broadening 
within the bounds of law. 

Over all the stupendous issues awaiting solution, the 
conviction of emancipated men, grappling in dire con- 
flict, grows with the lengthening of the struggle the 
conviction that it is the spirit that quickens, the flesh 
profits nothing. The future of Europe and the world 
resembles a countryside ice-bound. The thaw will 
come and unlock the frozen plains and blizzard-swept 
heights. When the melted streams are merged in 
ocean, what will the unshackled land be like? Will 
it be a Beulah, where the wrongs and calamities of 
centuries of evil are in fair way of being righted, or 
perchance a Land of Promise still beckoning on the 
horizon of endeavour? However it may happen, one 
thing is clear. The British peoples are at one, ambi- 
tions and animosities and the envy of jarring factions 
are well-nigh still. Za Belle Alliance is a real thing. 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity make up its motto—ex- 
cluding from the ambit of that motto the German, 
wrapt in his criminal sin and folly. Surely, surely this 
will be the vision and the destiny in years to come: 

O world, as God has made it! all is beauty : 
And knowing this, is love, and love’is duty. 


A. E. CAREY. 





The Value of Sleep 


HE poppies are just now unfolding in our gardens. 
Great scarlet heads raise themselves to the 
boughs of the apple-tree bending over them, vivid 
splashes of colour against the tender green, and the 
air in their vicinity is drowsy with heavy odour. A 
letter has just been brought out, come from “some- 
where in France,”’ 
unspeakable boon of sleep in a little dug-out within 
sound of the guns, but free from the continual watch- 


fulness of the trenches, in which he has served under | 
incessant shell-fire for the space of ten long days and | 
Sleep and the poppy, inextricably mingled in | 
our minds, and each a thing of enchantment and 


nights. 


mystery; the entrance door to the land of dreams, 
scarlet flowers in the garden of life! 

The physiologists have laid the act of sleep under 
the microscope of science, and reduced it to its com- 
ponent parts of mental and muscular relaxation, but 
to the individual it remains ever a renewal of wonder, 


gracious and infinitely comforting to tired minds and ° 


limbs when it comes without compulsion, drawing the 
whole nature softly into its embrace; tantalising and a 
thing of mockery when it evades the call and deserts 
us in the hour of need; a state of which no counter- 
feited stupor, resultant on the use of drugs, can give 
any equivalent. 

The greatest wonders of our existence are those we 
take for granted, the automatic working of which pro- 
ceed so regularly as to remain unnoticed—the act of 
breathing, the pulsation of the heart, the coming and 
going of unconsciousness brought about by sleep. It 1s 
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only some hindrance, some temporary obstruction to 
the regularity of these functions which gives us to 
think and to realise their importance. At once we are 
involved in a conflict between our will and desire and 
the hidden processes of Nature, when too often we 
realise (the teaching of Christian Science notwithstand- 
ing) how weak is our mental control of the bodily 
machinery it is designed to govern. Particularly is 
this true of sleep. 

The man who ts best equipped to face the battles and 
hardships of life is the man who can sleep most easily 
and in the midst of unsuitable conditions, but as a 
rule the man of highly strung nervous organisation, 
the best thinker and the most capable administrator, is 
he to whom mental oblivion comes with greatest effort. 

Among the many disturbing features of the war 
must be placed, to the active participants in it, the loss 
of’ natural sleep. Special duty, night guards or 
marches, trench life, night nursing, mean the displace- 
ment of normal sleeping hours, and the substitution, as 
best can be managed, of rest in the time usually allotted 
to active occupation. It entails a reversal of old habits 
and an adaptation to new conditions, difficult to many 
temperaments. All agree that the most useful soldiers, 
the best nurses, the most capable commanders of men 
are they who can snatch hours of sleep at un- 
accustomed times and in the midst of the least con- 
ducive circumstances. 

It is now admitted that the need for sleep varies im- 
mensely with the constitution. Many can remember 
being raised on the lines of the historic maxim, “ Six 
hours for a man, seven for a woman, eight for a fool 
or growing child,’’ but, like many another cast-iron 
rule of the Victorian Age, this one has perished before 
a larger understanding and more liberal outlook. The 
child, it is conceded, may sleep when it can, and as 
long as it can, with advantage to itself and those 
around it; to the mature person is left the onus of 
deciding the hours of unconsciousness needed to keep 
him in the pink of condition. The heroic examples of 
a Wellington, an Alexander, or an Edison are not for 
all to follow, and in these day. of tension and highly 
strung nerves it is counted wiser to err on the side of 
over-generosity. 

The Victorians were not content to regulate the 
amount of sleep allowable; they went on to prescribe 
the hours in which it should be enjoyed. “Early to 
bed and early to rise’’ was authoritatively stated to 
produce wisdom and, above all, that comfortable com- 
petence which was the ideal of the last century ; but no 
one has yet satisfactorily demonstrated why the hours 
before midnight are possessed of such especial charm. 

Indeed, it is safe to say that in these same still, dark 
hours much of the most wholesome gaiety and the best 
work of the world have been accomplished. Burning 
words have been set down from brains alive as at no 
other time; stores of learning have been acquired, great 
tests made, and discoveries that have altered the 


destinies of men; when the garish life of the world is 
quiet, when the birds and beasts are still, and the stars 
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look down from the infinite, the fount of wisdom brims 
to its highest and the lips of men are touched by the 
live coal of creative fire. All are creatures of habit, 
and this same custom of wakeful thought in the night 
hours may stand many in good stead who are now 
forced to keep watch the long night through in the 
silence and darkness of the trenches. It is not alone 
the lessening of physical disability which counts; it is 
the companionship of thought, and the power that has 
been acquired of detachment from material surround- 
ings and communion with the hidden things of wisdom. 
What memories of books read and arguments sustained 
far into the small hours in the piping days of peace, 
what sudden illumination, here in this far-off, death- 
surrounded corner, of some knotty problem that not 
all the concentrated thought of those dear old days 
could bring to a satisfactory solution ! 

Sleep is a boon, but the abstention from it, like all 
self-sacrifice worthily undertaken, has often been 
crowned by blessings far greater than the thing ab- 
stained from, not the least of these being the power to 
do without it, unhurtfully. 

But to the weary, they who are wounded in body or 
spirit, the gift of sleep comes straight from the hand 
of the gods. Always it has had about it somewhat of 
the glamour, the mystery of the supernatural. Into 
what regions is the soul withdrawn in its temporary 
oblivion, what lands of enchantment does it visit in 
those dreams which at times seem more real than life 
itself, nearer to the centre and heart of things? In 
the ancient cities there was a temple erected to the God 
of Sleep, where offerings were laid to ensure his pro- 
tection during those journeys to his kingdom and a 
safe return to the ways of men. Always sleep has 
been symbolic of death, the long last journey into the 
unknown on which the soul adventures, never to return, 
and beyond the portals of which all is mystery. 

Some there have been, brought back from its very 
précincts, when the doors of earth had apparently 
closed behind them, who have likened the entrance into 
death as a falling asleep of the soul; physical effort 
and agony there may be, but the spirit was in the act 
of passing gently into oblivion when recalled to life. 
No one has ever succeeded in capturing the sensation 
of that moment when knowledge passes into un- 
consciousness. We try to sleep; it is impossible. We 
compose our minds to stillness, our eyelids to quiet; 
but in vain. Thoughts start out like lines of fire in 
the dark; a hundred impressions occur ; then suddenly, 
and without realisation, the finger of sleep touches us, 
thoughts merge in dreams or become entirely silent, and 
our first consciousness is of the waking moment. That 
instant at which sleep came to us we know not, and the 
effort to realise it banishes it altogether, should we 
make that effort. 

While writing, the scarlet petals of the giant poppy 
have fallen, gently, quietly as sleep. The whole gar- 
den is drowsy in the hot sun, and dreams hover over it 
as they do in the gardens of enchantment. Poppies 
and sleep, never in our fancy can they be dissevered ! 








Saint-Saens, Voyageur 


AINT-SAENS has just arrived in the United 
States, whither he has gone to play and conduct 
his own works at the Panama-Pacific Exhibition. This 
is but another proof of that extraordinary vitality 
which has always been an outstanding characteristic of 
the great musician. Saint-Saéns has, in fact, for years 
been a musical pilgrim who permitted himself the 
pleasure of mystifying his friends by disappearing 
suddenly and turning up at unexpected places. It 
will be remembered that he paid a visit to the Canary 
Islands, where, he thought, he should be able to enjoy 
himself by preserving a strict incognito. But some 
quick-eared fellow-guest in the hotel heard the effect 
of the master’s fingers upon the piano and the secret 
was out! 

A biographer of Saint-Saéns might do worse than 
deal with him as a traveller. In the introduction to 
one of his stories, Balzac contrasts the English and the 
French. The former travel, he tells us; the latter re- 
main in France. And he adds that there are good 
reasons for the policy of each. For England is a fine 
country to get away from, and there is no place in the 
world like France. The French composer, it is true, 
very often lives his life on French soil. But if he 
work in familiar surroundings, his imagination takes 
wing. More frequently than those of any other country 
have the rausicians of France dealt with exotic themes. 
But these flights of fancy are not enough for Saint- 
Saéns. A musician whose versatility and erudition are 
universally acknowledged, a critic of fine insight, a 
virtuoso, a man of great culture, he must needs appear 
from time to time in another 7éle. An insatiable 
curiosity impels him to go abroad to see men and cities 
with his owneyes. As he is keenly observant, he never 
returns to France without having added to his store of 
knowledge, without having noted some interesting 
feature. 

It is said of Liszt that when, upon one occasion, he 
was urged to visit Paris he showed some surprise, and 
remarked, “ You have Saint-Saéns.’’ In many respects 
Saint-Saéns is the successor of the Abbé. He possesses 
something of his great predecessor’s personal charm. 
He has the same deep and yet extensive knowledge of 
his art. He is a pianist and conductor as well as a 
composer. Like Liszt, he is not only versatile but 
wonderfully successful in the exercise of his versatility. 
But the resemblance may be carried further. Liszt’s 
interests were not confined to music. Religion, poetry, 
philosophy, these subjects he studied seriously. Fine 
buildings, the paintings of the great masters, and im- 
pressive scenery inspired many of his pages. He knew 
Europe from Moscow to Madrid, from London to 
Rome, and he gave musical expression to many of the 
emotions which were kindled in him by the sight of 
new and lovely things. Hungary, Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Russia, and France—the thought and 
culture, the folk-music and scenery of them all gave to 
Liszt endless suggestions, stirred him to many a glow- 
ing utterance. He was a devout Catholic and a man 
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of the world, an ardent patriot and a cosmopolitan. 
The attitude of his mind was aristocratic; his actions 
were democratic. A tireless worker for the music of 
the future, he held Bach and Beethoven in the deepest 
reverence. 

In the course of his wanderings, Saint-Saéns has 
gone farther afield than Liszt ever did, but, like the 
Hungarian, he puts his impressions into song. In 
the long list of his works we find pieces which owe 
something to Brittany, Aragon, Lisbon, Algeria, 
Africa, Persia, and Italy. Whether the music was in- 
spired by a visit in each case, I cannot say; but cer- 
tainly Saint-Saéns has travelled from Russia to Spain. 
Until the war broke out and the Frenchman in him 
burst forth in one or two passionate denunciations of 


the hereditary enemy, his works were exceedingly ° 


popular in Germany. He has visited Egypt and is not 
unknown in London, New York, and Monte Carlo. 

In ancient days, adventurous spirits were wont to 
leave the city gates at early dawn and return after the 
sun had gone down. When they set out, their beasts 
of burden were laden with good things for the 
merchants of a far country. They returned 
with perfumes and _ spices, fruits and _ jewels, 
for which there was a large demand in their own 
bazaars. Saint-Saéns reminds us of one of these 
legendary figures. Though eighty years of age, he 
travels six thousand miles in order to delight the souls 
of many people. And, were he just a little younger, 
there is no doubt that he would return to Paris with 
his portfolio full of interesting sketches prompted by 
what he had seen in the New World. 

D. C. PARKER. 


REVIEWS 


Russia Interpreted 


An Interpretation of the Russian People. By LEO 
WIENER. With an Introduction by Sir D. Mac- 
kenzie Wallace. (McBride, Nast. 7s. 6d. net.) 


» NGLISHMEN who wish to study seriously and 

thoroughly the national character and peculiar 
historical development of the Russian people must be 
grateful to the learned Professor for supplying them 
with a mass of carefully digested material and many 
valuable suggestions such as they will find nowhere else 
in the literature of the subject.’’ So writes Sir D. 
Mackenzie Wallace in an admirable introduction— 
which really is an introduction and not a little essay of 
a more or less irrelevant character such as most intro- 
ductions are. Professor Wiener, though Russian born, 
is today American, and his study derives a certain 
piquancy from the fact that he judges autocracy and 
bureaucracy from the standpoint of republicanism and 
democracy. But it is not more piquant than Sir Mac- 
kenzie Wallace’s contribution. Clearly with certain of 
Professor Wiener’s pages Sir Mackenzie Wallace is not 
in entire agreement; yet he cordially commends the 

















book to the British reader. Possibly Sir Mackenzie 
finds some measure of attraction and suggestiveness 
in the extreme views of the Harvard Professor, who 
seldom fails to indulge in qualifying comments which 
leave the impression that after all he looks at Russian 
history, Russian life and Russian Government with as 
near an approach to the judicial as can be hoped for. 
To criticise the Tsar, his ministers and all their works 
is not a difficult matter, but candour compels the con- 
fession that if they and their predecessors had been 
saints on earth, they would have found it hard to 
tolerate or condone much for which the people and the 
people’s leaders have been solely responsible. Again 
and again Russia’s progress has been rudely checked 
by the excesses of the agitator, the dreamer, and the 
ultra-humanitarian, and it is because Professor Wiener 
enables us to observe the forces at work on all sides and 
in every department that we regard his interpretation 
of the Russian people as of special value, particularly 
at this time. His book is controversial as well as in- 
terpretative, and Dr. Dillon, than whom none writes 
with more verve on Russia, is challenged in more than 
one passage. The charge that Russian morality is of 
a low order is met by Professor Wiener with the ques- 
tion: “‘Is it not a fact that Russians gloat over the 
recitals of their shortcomings and make their foibles 
and sins ‘ visible,’ while other nations, not more im- 
peccable, hide their weaknesses under a cloak of sanc- 
timonious proprieties ?’’ Sir Mackenzie Wallace adverts 
to ‘‘this strange peculiarity,’’ which, he says, “‘is ex- 
plained by the inborn, traditional religious humility 
of the people, and the author might have added that 
in the educated classes this humility is intensified by 
extreme doctrinairism. Having had little experience 
of practical political life, the educated Russian is in 
the habit of comparing the native institutions not with 
what exists in other countries, but with the ideals of 
his imagination, and the natural consequen¢e is that 
he has a tendency to criticise severely and depreciate 
unduly what he sees around him in the real world. 
This constitutes, I venture to assert, an important ele- 
ment in what the author aptly terms ‘the native spirit 
of self-castigation.’ ”’ 

Professor Wiener reviews Russian art, literature, 
music, politics, religion with a view to show to the 
Western world in what consists ‘‘the Russian soul.”’ 
He discovers a striking continuity and identity, going 
even so far as to suggest “‘a remarkable parallelism be- 
tween Vladimirov’s conception of art in the seventeenth 
and Tolstoy’s conception in the nineteenth.’’ Again: 
‘‘Trubetskoy’s art dogmas, if dogmas they can be 
called, are exactly the same as those of Vladimirov or 
Vereshchagin or Antokolski or Tolstoy. He copies 
only what he sees in nature, but he endows his scenes 
with a deeper meaning than the mere form would 
suggest.’ There is indeed a most impressive unity 
about Russia in the past and the present, and in the 
various manifestations of its intellectual, political, 
social and religious life. The West has hitherto not 

found it easy to interpret Russia, and the essential 
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importance of Professor Wiener’s work is that it will | 
make much that has hitherto been obscure plain to those 
who will give him patient hearing. The volume lays 
bare the influences which have kept Russia in domestic 
turmoil, explosive influences which have sometimes had 
to be used to ensure a move forward, sometimes to be 
repressed in order to prevent the pace becoming hot 
to the point of recklessness. Everyone who has assisted 
Russia forward in any department is a bogatyr—an 
epic hero—to Professor Wiener; some who have had to 
apply the brake rather ruthlessly are to him oftén mere 
reactionaries, brutal in their methods. If his point of 
view does not commend itself to the bureaucrat, on the 
other hand he has much to say which will not please the 
revolutionary. Professor Wiener will at least help the 
people of Great Britain to understand their new ally, 
and the most pleasing fact about the lesson will be the 
consciousness of the gulf which divides “the Russian 
soul’’ from German Kultur. The book might well 
afford the text for a goodly number of essays indicat- 
ing present-day possibilities in Russia. Tsar and | 
people have never been more in harmony than they are | 
at this moment, and in that respect at least it will be | 
well for Russia if there is a complete break with the 
past. Russia has arrived at a point where she may | 
make the best, if she will, of both autocracy and 
democracy. 








Well Done, Australia! 


Australia v. Germany. By F. S. BURNELL. _ Illus- | 
trated. (Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) | 


THE stirring events in the nearer theatre of the 
war, by their number and the mere fact that they 
are occurring within a few hours’ journey from our | 
doors, have set in the background exploits which are 
making history on the other side of the globe. The 
taking of German New Guinea, in September last, by | 
the-Australians, added to the British Empire a posses- | 
sion which in its extent of about 2,000 square miles | 
embraces a total area almost as large as the island con- 
tinent, rich in copra, with possibilities in rubber cul- | 
tivation, gold, and coal, and with districts into which | 
no white man has yet penetrated for more than a few | 
miles. Fascinating indeed is the story told in detail | 
by Mr. Burnell, the special commissioner of the Sydney 
Morning Herald, who accompanied the gallant expedi- | 
tion, and well worthy of a place in the permanent re- 
cords of enterprise and heroism which should some day 
be compiled from the course of this giant struggle. 
The first point we note is the splendid promptness 
shown by Australia when war was declared. On August | 
10, 1914, five days after, the command of a complete 
battalion of infantry at full strength, two sections of 
machine-guns, a signalling section, and a complement 
of the Army Medical Corps, was accepted by Colonel 
William Holmes, D.S.O., V.D.; by the 17th the force 
(the majority being raw recruits) had been organised, 
clothed, armed, equipped, and to some extent even 
tramed. The following day they marched through the 


city on their way to the troopship Berrima. ‘‘At the 
beginning of the cruise,’’ says the author, ‘‘it may be 
doubted whether 20 per cent. had ever seen a moder 
Service rifle before, and it is even alleged by some 
ribald humorists that more than one man was caught 
trying to load his rifle by poking the cartridges down 
the barrel!’’ Keenness seemed for once to make up for 
ignorance and limited time, and the men soon proved 
themselves to be good shots and fine soldiers. 

Humour is more prominent in this account of small 
forces and individual action than in the more confused 
atmosphere of the European conflict. Two torpedo- 
boat-destroyers stole into Rabaul harbour, hoping to 
find the Gaeisenau and Scharnhorst, which were sup- 
posed to be not far away; disappointed, they landed a 
party to dismantle the telegraph instruments at the post 
office : 


Arriving at the building, the officer in charge walked 
in and beheld a bland German postmaster in spotless 
ducks, who gazed at the intruder with an expression 
of innocent inquiry. The postmaster looked at the 
lieutenant, and the lieutenant looked at the post- 
master. Each appeared to experience a certain tem- 
porary embarrassment. Said the lieutenant : 

‘* Er—good morning.”’ 

‘‘Good morning,’’ replied the official, in English. 

‘‘You see, we’re here,’’ continued the lieutenant, 
with the banality of the entirely obvious. 

‘‘] had already perceived the fact,’’ returned the 
other, drily. 

‘*Well,’’ said the lieutenant, ‘‘I’m sorry, but we’ll 
have to break your place up a little bit.”’ 

‘‘Not at all,’ magnanimously retorted the philo- 
sopher behind the counter. ‘‘May I offer you a glass 
of lager?’’ And in effect, his fell work of destruction 
satisfactorily accomplished, the lieutenant accepted 
the gift of the Danai with gratitude, and left the 
building amid an interchange of smiles and hand- 
shakes as though he had been paying a social call. 


It was not all so delightfully simple and Gilbertian 
as this, however. There were long marches through 
jungle-paths, where they were continually sniped at 
from dense cover on both sides; weary tramps in tor- 
rential rain, other journeys when thirst and fever added 
to the difficulties. 


Crushed against trees in the darkness or trampled 
by the struggling buffaloes, cuts and bruises were 
rife, and unhappily pure methylated spirits and a little 
iodoform were the only drugs available. One man 
had two ribs broken by a kick from a horse ; another’s 
foot was crushed under a wagon; but nobody com- 
plained, nobody ceased for a moment to do the very 
best that was expected from him. Cold, heat, wet, 
hunger, fatigue, pain—nothing could subdue these 
amazing Australians. 


These Australian ‘‘Tommies’’ were as resourceful as 
their brothers on this side. Once, in excessive heat, the 
linguists of a store-carrying party had the brilliant idea 
of enlisting the services of the mob of natives looking 
on. ‘Plenty good feller kaikai’’ (food), they ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You carry him, you get plenty’’—and for 
the remainder of the day the soldiers had an easy time. 
A curious and extremely interesting point is that. the 
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Proclamation in formal English by Col. Holmes, read 
by his second in command, Major Francis Heritage, to 
the inhabitants of Rabaul, at Government House, on 
September 12, announcing the British Occupation of 
‘the whole Island of New Britain and its depend- 
encies,’” had to be repeated to the natives of this 
hitherto German colony in pidgin English. We give a 
few sentences from this strange but legal document : 


All Boys belongina all place, you savvy big feller 
Master he come now; he new feller Master, he strong 
feller too much, you look him all ship stop place; 
he look out good you feller, now he like you feller, 
look, out good along him. . .. You look him new 
feller flag ; you savvy him, he belong British, English ; 
he more better than other feller. . . Supposing you 
no look out good along him, he cross too much. . . . 
Me been talk along with you now, now you give three 
feller cheers belongina new feller Master. 


“It may be added,’’ says Mr. Burnell, ‘‘that the cheers 
were given with surprising vigour.’’ 

The book tells of various minor events, small adven- 
tures encountered by small parties, all having their 
special value as separate cogs contributing to the 
smooth revolution of the wheel. Ten cases of gold 
and notes handed over to the British were gravely 
sealed with an English penny—/faute de mieux—by 
Lieutenant Sherbon, into whose charge they came. The 
newly formed garrison at Rabaul found time hang 
rather heavily, and amused themselves as best they 
could with football matches (whose teams included 
some of the best players in New South Wales), im- 
promptu concerts, etc., and with this the actual story 
of the occupation concludes: In a couple of final 
chapters Mr. Burnell, among other things, sketches 
the fine organisation of the Germans in the matters of 
overcoming disease and of medical provision, and it is 
pleasing to know that all this, in Rabaul and elsewhere, 
13 being continued under the change of Government. 
This modest volume, in fact, is the best-written and 
most significant ‘‘war-book’’ of the many scores we have 
seen. It is an actual, vivid picture of the process of 
building an Empire, including the little humorous in- 
cidents that mean so much to the general spirits of the 
men, as well as the big adventures, with cruisers and 
submarines, landing-parties and ‘‘a whiff of shrapnel,”’ 
which mean the real work, the addition of strange 
peoples and strange lands to the dominions of the 
King. 





Miss Violet Hunt’s New Novel 


The House of Many Mirrors. By VIOLET HUNT. 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 


WHEN in due time the literary history of to- 
day comes to be written, Miss Violet Hunt, we 
surmise, will hold a very important place among her 
contemporaries. “Sooner or Later’’ and “ White Rose 
of Weary Leaf” are novels which no discriminating 


“critic will neglect to mention in reviewing the immense 


flood of fiction which has caught the attention of its 
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day—the innumerable clever novels, brim full of clever 
ideas, written by clever people. 

Miss Hunt’s work has not always been of even 
quality. At its worst, “just clever’’ is the somewhat 
unpleasant expression that describes it; at its best, 
such a phrase is about as adequate as it weuld be, say, 
of “ Wuthering Heights.’’ 

As a writer, Miss Hunt has an elaborate technique; 
she well understands how to convey the colour of 
modern life, the clash of character and circumstance, 
the rending and tearing processes in the emotional life 
of the highly sensitised creatures we most of us are. 
And she has an intense, electrical observation which 
plays with a sort of sardonic interest alike on the 
variegated surface of things and the obscurer depths 
beneath. No trifle is too minute for her to seize and 
give to us for inspection—a gorgeous wrap made by a 
French couturier, the red grease which a woman plasters 
on her lips, the gleaming surfaces of a piece of precious 
furniture; details, views which are subtly, untiringly 
woven into the fabric of the whole. It is this kmife- 
like observation, spontaneous and exuberant enough to 
deceive the unwary into believing that it is indulged 
in for its own sake, that throws a curious glamour 
into the author’s work. The two novels we have 
mentioned are good examples of these qualities; “ The 
House of Many Mirrors’’ is an even better example. 
In a word, Miss Hunt rises in her latest book to a 
higher level than she has ever attained before, incident- 
ally a level head and shoulders above any of the 
women writers of the last decade. 

We do not propose to make the mistake of 
giving an outline of the plot; it would be only too 
easy and it would be entirely misleading. It is enough 
to say that the story is told with a concentration that 
grips like a vice, hurrying the reader almost feverishly 
through a short retrospect and through the actual epi- 
sodes of Rosamond Pleydell’s life until she departs to 
Spa. Chen we are left with her husband, Alfred 
Pleydell, an intelligent, fastidious dilettante, whose 
susceptibilities and fine reserves Rosamond has con- 
trived to hurt. Alfred Pleydell is impartially and 
brilliantly drawn, and it is perhaps going beyond the 
region of just criticism to say we suspect the author 
hates him. Well, we all remember the immortal 
George’s treatment of Hetty Sorel, and Miss Hunt is 
much more just to ‘‘Alfy’’ than the author of ‘‘Adam 
Bede ’’ was to little Hetty. 

As usual, the sketches of minor characters are com- 
pletely successful. Mrs. Gideon, of whom we see very 
little, is a good example; she is unforgettable. 

The weakness of so many modern novels is their end. 
The opening chapters are often well and easily written ; 
the middle chapters are quite tolerable, and then the 
interest seems to trail away. Our younger writers 
appear to lose interest themselves in their stories; a 
strong ending is out of date, they seem to say, and 
they leave their characters hung vaguely in the’ air like 
marionettes whose deus ex machina has fallen asleep 

from sheer exhaustion. Miss Hunt shows no such weak- 
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ness. She understands the importance of cumulative 
effects, of an increasing pace before the curtain. The 
last chapter of ‘‘The House of Many Mirrors’’ is per- 
haps the most effective thing she has ever written— 
strong, bitter, relentless in its naked simplicity. 

It is not without purpose that we mention the names 
ef two Victorian novelists (whom fashionable critics 
delight to neglect). Miss Hunt writes with a fire and 
passion, a suppressed vehemence and intensity, that 
link her quite naturally, in spite of Gallic influence 
and immense differences of style and point of view, to 
Emily Bronté. And there is something witchlike in 
the quality of her perception ; she stirs in her cauldron, 
as it were, a heady distillation of life; and inevitably 
we are reminded of the writer who gave us Maggie Tul- 
liver. Miss Hunt ably maintains to-day the standard 
of pre-eminence won many years ago by women writers. 





Collecting and Contentment 


Chats on Old Silver. By ARTHUR HAYDEN. (T. 
Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 5s. net.) 


iT is a good many years, ten or twelve, since we saw 
the first of Mr. Hayden’s books on collecting, which 
he, doubtless wisely, chose to call “Chats.”’ We 
thought the title too slight and unimportant in those 
days. ‘But since then a long series of these books has 
been published, many of them so excellent that the 
name has gained in honour and renown. Certainly 
Mr. Hayden’s latest book will add to the reputation 
of these useful volumes immensely, for within a fairly 
narrow space he carries out his expressed intention, and 
gives us an authoritative outline history of British 
silver, which will enable all those interested in the sub- 
ject to learn the salient features of any particular 
period, the character of the marks, and more or less 
the market value. 

Old silver is a most satisfying hobby, for its collec- 
tion can be reduced almost to a science, and the usual 
chances and accidents connected with objects of art 
can with care be absolutely avoided. Although we 
have read many books on the subject, it is certain that 
no such useful and at the same time inexpensive a 
volume as that of Mr. Hayden has hitherto been pub- 
lished. We can praise it for its straightforward and 
clear statement of all the well-known facts in connec- 
tion with English, Irish, and Scottish silver, and also 
for its admirable illustrations, of which there are at 
least a hundred full pages. Apart from the design 
and quality of the ware, the question of marks is 
always in the mind of the collector of silver plate, 
and therefore Mr. Hayden has given especial atten- 
tion to this part of the subject—with noteworthy re- 
sults. Like many others, he has felt that the repro- 
ductions of marks, black on white, do not convey to 
the reader just that character which the writer intends. 
He has therefore made a departure in this matter, and 
produced the marks much as they appear on the actual 
pieces. We presume that wax impressions have been 
made, and photographs taken from them; if that be 











the case, it is certainly more than half-way to the best 
possible method of conveying the actual marks on 
plate in book form to a reader. There is still another 
stage, but that would be even more costly—and for ss. 
the publishers have already done more than enough. 
Some of Mr. Hayden’s illustrations are already a 
little too familiar to us, but many are of the highest 
beauty and value from the collector’s point of view. 
The most engaging of all the photographs are those 
of two candlesticks of the period of Charles II, with 
London hall-mark for 1673. The originals were sold 
at Christie’s for £1,420, in 1908. Since then no such 
beautiful designs have appeared, nor is there much 
likelihood of others coming into the sale-rooms, for, 
as Mr. Hayden says, these examples have no forebears 
and no successors. But these are almost the only 
specimens of silver illustrated in the book which do 
not represent types that may with good: fortune still 
be obtained. The very splendid pieces are not shown, 
but that does not mean that many beautiful things are 
not reproduced or written of on almost every page. 
It is not an unknown experience for a reviewer to receive 
a book on a subject which he has studied and intended 
writing on for some time. This queer chance has be- 
fallen the writer twice lately—once in regard to a book 
on the Rev. M. W. Peters, R.A., and now in regard to 
“Qld Silver.’’ In this last case we consider it a for- 
tunate chance, for it enables us to say that Mr. Hayden 
has covered a vast field of research with the greatest 
skill and care, and has produced a volume that will 
be of indubitable service to collectors and of value to 
all connoisseurs. E. M. 





Shorter Notices 


“Omar” Fully Rhymed 


In the Asiatic Review for May 15 appears a set of 
verses by Mr. John Pollen, C.I.E., translated “line for 
line, and almost word for word,’”’ from the original 
Persian of “Omar Khayy4m.’”’ The point noted at once 
by the reader familiar with the accepted version is that 
these quatrains have not the unrhymed verse in each 
stanza; they are also in a four-beat measure instead of 
pentameters. Once accustomed to this rather hymn- 
like effect, we can appreciate the skill of this rendering. 
There are resemblances, of course; we are bound to 
remember the old music—“turn down an empty glass’” 
—when we read this, for instance: 


Friends ! when you meet together all 

Oh, then with warmth this friend recal ; 
And when the wholesome Wine you drink 
Reverse my glass with friendly clink ! 


The experiment is of interest to the student of ay 
and we venture two suggestions. The beauty of 
English would be much enhanced if Mr. Pollen did not 
so often omit the definite article, and there is occasion- 
ally a too obviously forced rhyme. Stanza 9g! is an 
illustration of both points : 


Traditions spurn! Commands forego! 


The crumbs that fall on poor bestow ; 
No heart with pain or anguish wring ! 
Wine bring ! 


Then I can pledge thee Heaven. 
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Criticism, however, is easy, and the task of the trans- 
jator is difficult, so his version is to be accepted with 
the respect due to an expert. 


Classic Waters 

On the shores of the Hellespont, centuries ago, Dar- 
danus tounded the city of Troy; trom its shores Argos 
sent Jason to find the Golden Fleece; and with its 
shores the names of the tamous Argonauts are for ever 
associated. ‘‘To-day,’’ says the author of ‘‘The Dar- 
danelles and their Story’’ (Melrose, 2s. net.), ‘‘ the 
trawlers of Hull are dredging for mines in the waters 
threshed by the oars of these tegendary heroes, and the 
air that rang with the shouts ot Hector and Achilles is 
racked with the shock of modern high explosives.’’ The 
fascinating story of the tremendous events which from 
the dawn of history have taken place where Europe 
and Asia so nearly meet is unfolded steadily and 
clearly in this little book—from the triremes of the 
ancients to the Queen Elizabeth of modern England— 
and with it is woven the founding, the rise and fall of 
Byzantium, the Constantinople whose final fall means an 
end of the diminishing Turkish rule in Europe. It is 
an excellently written volume, a model of condensed 
history, concluding, as was meet, with the splendid 
deeds of the Australians and New Zealanders as they 
landed in April last under the Turco-German fire. The 
tale is one to rouse enthusiasm, and the author, who, we 
are told, also wrote ‘‘The Real Kaiser,’’ is to be con- 
gratulated on his grasp of affairs and his vivid style. 





The Theatre 


“Marie-Odile” 


Ro the fully accomplished artist in any branch of 
work the difficulties he sets before himself and 
the overcoming of them are his greatest pleasures. 
Such joys must have crowned the labours of Mr. 
Knoblauch, as author, Sir Herbert Tree as producer, 
and Miss Marie Lohr as heroine in the delicate play at 
His Majesty’s Theatre. Seldom has a writer taken 
more risks of being misunderstood, not often has an 
actress on our stage shown so complete a subordina- 
tion of self in her stage character. Miss Lohr has 
always satisfied the public, but on the first night she 
did much more; she must, indeed, have delighted her- 
self, for never has she been enabled to show so com- 
pletely forth as a perfect artist. We remember 
her Marguerite at the same theatre long ago, but 
although beautiful, it was a conventional stage figure, 
whereas her Sister Saint Marie-Odile is often a very 
human and divinely attractive being, living under 
purely artificial conditions. 
vent in the mountains of a Continental State. Here, 
surrounded by a profound atmosphere of piety, she is 
brought up from her earliest years in a state of com- 
plete innocence. She has seen a good old father, made 
very real by Mr. A. E. George, and she has known the 





She is a novice in a con- | 


extremely aged gardener, perfectly played by Mr. O. | 


B. Clarence, otherwise she has seen no man nor has | 


she ever been a step beyond the convent gates. Then 


comes war and terror; the nuns fly, but by a natural | 


tenderness of her own Marie-Odile is left behind. 
Soldiers of an enemy State raid the convent for food. 
Marie loves and is loved. Her perfect purity has to 
carry the whole situation and make the beauty of the 
play. Well supported by those actors we have named 
and by the extremely handsome and convincing and 
almost equally innocent young lover, Mr. Basil Gill, 
Miss Lohr lifts the whole weight of the play with in- 
finite grace and virginal simplicity. No light task, for 
Mr. Knoblauch has relied on the barest means, never 
adventuring into the rich fields of poetic diction which 
lay before him, nor attempting passion and tragedy 
which might easily have won him from the plain state- 
ment of his courageous story of the beauty and senti- 
ment of motherhood—sans peur if not sans reproche. 
For Marie-Odile, who, with old Peter the gardener, 
has kept the convent in all its proper state, notwith- 
standing the incursions of the enemy and the joy of 
bearing a son, sent, she deeply believes, from Heaven, 
is doomed to utter disgrace. On the return of the 
mother and the nuns, a year after their flight, the fact 
she thinks so pure and miraculous is proclaimed a bitter 
sin against chastity. Marie-Odile passes out into an 
unknown world proudly carrying the Heaven-sent 
child. 

Undoubtedly the whole affair requires a firm and 
subtle touch, and Mr. Knoblauch, fortunate as 
ever in his actors and producers—he is one of the 
latter himself—receives every help from all the com- 
pany. Miss Helen Haye gives us a clearly-cut picture 
of a rather bitter Mother Superior, not unknown to con- 
vention; Mr. Hubert Carter, a jolly enemy sergeant, 
surrounded by his soldiers. Sir Herbert has given an 
immense amount of thought to the details of the con- 
vent life and produced beautiful scenes and directed 
a company with Miss Lohr at its head which should 
delight the audiences at His Majesty’s through many 
a summer month. 


“The Green Flag” 


Mr. KEBLE HOWARD has provided a light, gay, and 
pleasingly artificial three-act comedy for the Vaude- 
ville, and Mr. Arthur Bourchier has put all his art and 
cunning into its production and the presentation of the 
dominating character of Sir Hugh Brandreth, K.C., 
who certainly gets his own way a little more often than 
most of us. Perhaps this is because he works, like a 
true K.C., purely for the good motif and the benefit 
of others, such as his friends Lady Milverdale, Miss 
Constance Collier, and Lord Milverdale, of whom 
we hear a great deal, but do not see anything, and 
especially for the protection and delight of Janet 
Grierson—a part played by Miss Lilian Braithwaite 
with great charm and sense of character and some 
humour. 


“The Green Flag’’ is, we think Sir Hugh said, 
symbolic of danger—we had thought it was the red— 
anyway, there is danger for the happiness of many 
people in Lady Milverdale’s bitterness, her husband’s 
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affection for Janet, Janet’s desire to be happy, and the 
jealousy of the beautiful young Lady Brandreth, Miss 
Kyrle Bellew. With lively dialogue and bright scenes 
and situations the comedy runs on, never exciting us 
very much, but always pleasing, especially in a neatly 
arranged three-door Chambers in Temple scene, where 
Janet, with the aid of Sir Hugh, scores a considerable 
number of points above the overwhelming Lady 
Milverdale. 


Neatly arranged, too, are the various minor charac- 
ters, such as Lady Brandreth’s wise and cheerful 
mother, played most admirably by Miss May Whitty, 
or the Temple porter of Mr. Heatherley, and the 
others. Some of the dresses are delightful, particu- 
larly those of Miss Braithwaite and Miss Bellew; Miss 
Collier has, in her character, to be a very over-dressed 
and unpleasant person, and does not spare herself in 
the least. If we could believe in Mr. Howard’s Lord 
Milverdale we should be sorry for him, but one of 
the charms of this style of comedy is that you are not 
forced to believe in anybody. The whole thing is a 
happy piece of drollery—with serious moments— 
vitalised by a splendid company of actors led by the 
spirited performance of Mr. Bourchier. 


EGAN MEw. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE AFTERMATH OF UNIVERSAL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Carey has traced the aftermath of the 
war in its bearing on many parts of the world and the 
alterations likely to be caused on the map in different 
parts of the globe. In the same way it would not be 
amiss just for a moment to consider what might be the 
result, apart from any gain to the fighting forces, of 
Universal Service, should those responsible for the 
organisation of the manhood of the country see fit to 
introduce this measure. It is many years since Britain 
has experienced any movement, or been carried by any 
stream, which has been in any way general. The Feudal 
System embraced all within its grasp; the Church, 
previous to the Reformation, could count among its ad- 
herents the greater part of the population; but since the 
Middle Ages factions have been growing and breaches 
have been widening until, wherever one looks at the pre- 
sent time, little societies are discovered, small communi- 
ties are revealed, leading their own lives in their own 
way. Sometimes the fruit of these concerns is good; 
letters, art, or charity may benefit from the gathering 
together of kindred spirits, from the intercourse of 
devotees at the same shrine. But however good the 
object of all these small bodies—in fact, however excel- 
lent may oft-times be the ideals of a single individual 
leading what is termed in a general way an isolated life— 
a suspicion of selfishness is apt to creep in, a forgetful- 
ness of other views, other opinions outside the charmed 
circle, until in time matters not connected with the 
immediate interests of the company and its members are 
tabooed—unconsciously, it may be, but at the same time 
rigorously. The accusation of narrowness, so often 
hurled exclusively at Puritanical religious sects, could 
be equally well applied to many factions whose raison 
d’étre has no direct connection with religious affairs. 
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It would seem, therefore, that Universal Service would 
be just the very measure necessary to unite all sorts and 
conditions of people, all divisions, into one common whole. 
No individual taste which was harmless to the community 
need be sacrificed, no personal preference need go by the 
board, but there would be a gradual broadening out, a 
lively interest taken in affairs, without which it is almost 
impossible for a nation to progress or even to continue. 
It is only necessary to glance at the results of the polling 
in various boroughs during a General Election to 
discover how very many ratepayers there are who will not 
trouble even once in five or six years to record their pre- 
ference for a particular member, or seek to influence as 
far as lies in their power the destiny of their country. A 
man is not compelled to vote; there is no fine imposed if 
he does not do so, therefore, sometimes through sheer 
indifference, at others on account of his inability to grasp 
the real importance of all measures likely to become law, 
he refrains where he ought to act, loses his grip on affairs 
he should hold tightly and make it his business thoroughly 
to understand. 

National Service, by the mere fact of registration, would 
convince all that they were of account to their country; 
we should hear no more of “‘If they really want me they’ll 
send for me,’’ and similar silly phrases. The slacker 
would be saved from himself, and the question of unfair- 
ness, now so frequently and openly discussed, could no 
longer arise, while the ultimate good to the country 
generally would be incalculable. Never again, if the 
spirit were kept up, could the indifference and apathy 
which it has taken so many months to shake off, and 
which even now does not seem wholly to have vanished, 
make its appearance. Whatever political divisions might 
arise in the future, however far religious schisms might 
separate men, there would always be the common ground 
of service to one’s country. This accomplished, one’s 
eyes would naturally turn to those of the same race, the 
same blood in the British Dominions overseas, and the 
great desire would be to draw these cousins, these intimate 
associates, within the same fold. Then there could be no 
question as to Imperial Federation ; it would follow as the 
night the day; and united, not for aggression but for 
mutual help and support, the British Empire could stand 
for what she has always stood—honesty, fairness, 
chivalry, and truth; but her power would be so great, 
her influence so strong, that biood need not be shed to 
enforce her just claims. Yours very truly, 

Tankerton. M. F. H. 


ENGLISH SPELLING. 

To the Editor of THe AcaDEmy. 

Sir,—We are a long suffering people, and one of the 
wonders to me is that we have tolerated our most idiotic 
orthografy so long. Why our commercial magnates, and 
more espeshaly scool teechers, submit to it, I cannot com- 
prehend; for they cud shake themselves free from its 
shackles wer they determind to doo so. Without eny 
boasting I am glad to say I took this stand meny yeerz 
ago, and emploid sertain abreeviated formz ov speling in 
my biznes letterz without the slihtest opozishon or ob- 
jecshon from enywun. I don’t say my frendz aproovd 
ov my orthografy, they sertainly did not reproov me for 
my unorthodox speling. I had and hav az much riht to 
leev out useless letters in a wurd in my correspondens, 
just as much as a rich man haz tu ride in a motor-car 
rather than in a dog-cart in voeg in hiz father’z day. 
If our speling iz a hindrans to us in eny way it aut to be 
alterd to suit the groing needz ov the peepel. It iz neither 
hevenly nor sensibel in its make-up, and shud not excite 
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our regard in the slihtest. Let us get rid ov its meny 
jncumbranses befor the Wor terminates, that we may hav 
les lumber to carry when we shal hav to fiht harder and 
harder for our commershal supremasy, when the tumult 
and shouting is over. Aul needless handicaps shud be 
snapt befor the race commenses. Perhaps the Simpli- 
fied Speling Sosieti may giv us a leed. Yours, ets., 
Brook Villa, Hetton-le-Hole. H. DrumMonp. 





To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 

Dear Sir,—Your correspondent, J. Montagu, quite loses 
sight of the etymological value of our spelling. We are 
not a nation of shopkeepers, to be overwhelmed by argu- 
ments regarding commercial efficiency. An understand- 
ing of the derivative meaning of words is absolutely essen- 
tial to those who wish to write a good nervous English 
style. 

The zsthetic argument is another one your correspon- 
dent, wisely perhaps, does not touch. We may not be 
able to explain our esthetic principles in spelling; that 
does not prove they do not exist. How many esthetic 
principles are capable of explanation? Yours, etc., 

F. Davis. 

48, Grafton Road, Acton, London, W. 

June 12, 1915. 





NOTES ON KING HENRY VIII, PUBLISHED IN 
LONDON AND 1817. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 

Sir,—The Bodleian Library has just acquired a very 
rare book, known at the British Museum from the heading 
“Henry VIII’’. The title is, ‘‘Favorites, Beauties, and 
Amours, of Henry of Windsor. An Historical and Bio- 
graphical Apicula. By a Verderer of Windsor Forest. In 
Three Volumes. London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, 
and Jones, Paternoster Row. 1817.’’ It concerns not K. 
Henry VI, who was born at Windsor ; but K. Henry VIII, 
who was born in Greenwich. Is it known who was its 
author ? Epwarp S. Dopcson. 

Oxford, June 12, 1915. 
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Flemington. By Violet Jacob. (John Murray. 1s. net.) 
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